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ABSTRACT 



As one part of PROJECT DESIGN, funded under ESEA 
Title III, a model of a guidance program that would integrate 
guidance efforts in the development of a long-range master plan of 
education for an urban school system is constructed and used as a 
standard of comparison for the present model in use at the Fresno 
City Unified School District. In the construction of the model, 
answers were sought to three basic questions: When are auidance 
services rendered, for whom are they normally provided, and how are 
they provided. It is essential that the prevention of problems be 
stressed, and, if problems do arise, that they be diagnosed anc 
treated at the earliest possible time. Data were collected throucrh 
questionnaires given to students and guidance personnel. Major 
conclusions at the elementary level are as follows: Guidance services 
are rarely present; when they are performed, it is solely for 
academic placement; and prevention of potential problems is 
deemphasized . At the secondary level, guidance services focus on a 
restricted number of students, treatment rather than prevention is 
emphasized, and guidance personnel spend too much time on routine 
clerical work. At both levels a reordering of emphasis toward the 
preventive model is highly recommended. (LN) 
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PROJECT DESIGN (Inter-Agency Planning for Urban Educational Needs) 
was organized as a two-year project to develop a comprehensive 
long-range master plan of education for the Fresno City Unified 
School District in California. 



This project was conceived by school leadership to bring under 
one umbrella current major problems of the schools, the relation- 
ship of the schools to the broader community, the impact of 
educational change now occurring throughout the nation, and a 
fresh view of the educational needs, goals and aspirations of 
our youth and adults. The ultimate purpose of the project is 
to weld into an integrated plan the best use of available 
resources to meet the totality of current and projected needs 
according to their rational priorities. 



The United States Office of Education funded the proposal as an 
exemplaxy Title III project, recognizing the urgency for develop- 
ing better planning processes for urban school systems. The 
first year of this project was organized to assess current and 
projected educational needs in the urban area served by the 
Fresno City Schools. Planning procedures will be carried out 
in the second project year. 



A major dimension of the Needs Assessment is an analysis of 
educational and urban factors by a Task Force of specialists. 
This report is one of the Task Force Needs Assessment publica- 
tion series. See the next page for the complete list of project 
Needs Assessment publications. 
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INITIAL CHARGE 



To prepare a model of a guidance program that will integrate 
guidance efforts in the development of a long-range master plan of 
education for an urban school system. The present guidance system 
will be assessed against the model to help determine the needs that 
must be met for a guidance program to become a more fully functioning 
part of the total educational effort. 



EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 



In attempting to evaluate the present status of guidance 
and pupil personnel services in any school district, certain choices 
of aooroach are ooen to those conducting such a survey. The most 
generally used approach is for those responsible to examine tne 
current services in the light of their own biases about what such 
services should be like. This type of approach has the distinct 
disadvantage of resulting in outcomes which may reflect more of 
the idiosyncrasies of the persons making the survey than anything 
else. The other approach is to attempt to develop and utilize 
a model for guidance services which essentially reflects all of 
the basic approaches which could be used in the provision of such 
services in any school district. Utilization of this approach 
has the advantage that outcomes will indicate what the focus of 
activities within the district actually is and, of course, what 
it is not. 

Broadly speaking, such a model should answer at least three 
basic questions. The first question to be answered is when 
guidance services are rendered. Are they provided after problems 
have developed? If so, at what point after they have developed? 

Are such services provided before problems develop in a developmental - 
preventive kind of way? If so, at what levels are they provided? 

Another question to be answered by such a model is that which 
asks for whom are guidance services normally provided? Are they 
provided more for individuals who have already developed some form of 
deviant behavior, or are they provided, with a broader emphasis, to 
all students in uhe school district? 

The third question which such a model should attempt to answer 
is how are guidance services provided? Are they provided primarily 
through attempts to reach children directly in individual and group 
situations, or are they provided through attempts to mediate the 
behavior of others in the child's life situation who are significant 
to his behavior? Table 1 illustrates how six procedural 'options may 
be derived from the various possible answers to these three questions. 
There is an interdependence between the question of whom guidance 
services are for and when they are rendered. Therefore, it is 
possible to resolve the three questions in two dimensions. The 
vertical dimension points out that attention may be focused on 
the child directly (direct focus), or on his environment (indirect 
focus). In the fomer case, guidance activities concentrate on the 
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individual child, whether it be to prevent problems or to treat 
already developed symptoms . The horizontal dimension corresponds 
to^the time at which guidance services are rendered. Guidance 
efforts may be directed towards: (a) general prevention, (b) early 

identification and remediation, or (c) diagnosis and treatment. In a 
program of general prevention, the aim is to reach the entire 
population and to prevent certain difficulties from arising. Early 
identification and remediation attempts to reach those who have 
newly developed and relatively easy-to-treat problems. Diagnosis 
and treatment is the usual approach of treating pathology only 
after io has developed to a point where it is easily recognizable 
or can no longer be tolerated. 

Each of the three major foci on the horizontal continuum 
has its counterpart in both the direct and indirect modes of providing 
guidance services . The developmental survey will attemot to determine 
which of these six modes are receiving primary enrohasis' in the 
district. 



Certain generalizations can be made about the two dimensions 
and their interrelationships . Obviously, the later the time phase 
the more intensive must be the treatment, but the smaller will be the 
proportion of the total population which can be provided such 
treatment. As one moves from left to light on the scale, the 
emphasis of the form of intervention changes from one of breadth 
oo one of depth. It is also a generally agreed upon principle that 
the later the time at which guidance intervenes, the more difficult 
it is to completely eliminate the symptoms and their after effects. 

On the other hand, the earlier the intervention -cakes place, the 
fewer the special provisions which can be made for individuals who 
have serious pathology. 

In view of circumstances which prevail in large numbers of 
school districts, it is necessary to point out that the model does 
not make provision for the inclusion or categorization of those 
responsibilities of pupil personnel specialists which are not 
professional in nature. These will be lumped in a separate category 
labeled non -professional. All activities related to the model are 
considered to be professional. 



Earlier Time of Guidance Intervention Later 



Table 1 
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The kinds of perceptions which were studied are of real 
importance and can reveal a wide variety of valuable information • 

The major thrust of the guidance survey in Fresno was to attempt 
i/O determine where the significant professional role groups, includ- 
ing teacners, administrators and counselors, would place the 

present guidance program in relation to the model which has been 
described. 



In order to accomplish this, questions were written which 
reflected each of the six basic postions postulated by the model. 

These induce provision of preventive services through attempts 
to modify the learning environment, provision of preventive services 
through direct contact with children', early identification and 
treatment of problem behavior through teacher consultation, early 
identification and treatment of behavior through direct work with 
students, diagnosis and therapy with relatively seriously disturbed 
students through provision of special environments and diagnosis 
and therapy with relatively seriously disturbed students. In 
addition,^ the survey made provision for respondents to reflect the 
opinion that much of what guidance specialists did was either largely 
nonprofessional or largely irrelevant to professional guidance 
work as reflected by the model. 

Three general areas of focus were chosen for which questionnaire 
items were written.^ They include: (l) general guidance activities, 

(2) testing activities and (3) activities related to records and 
other sources of information. The questionnaire which resulted 
from this approach and which was utilized in the survey is included 
in Appendix B, Table 3 , reflects the questionnaire items which are 
aligned with each of the three areas surveyed and further indicates 
the particular aspect of the model which each item represents • 

Thj.s table also reflects the nonprofessional or irrelevant items 
included inlhe questionnaire. 

In addition to the questionnaire data, two supplemental sources 
of information were utilized. These include a Guidance Questionnaire, 
Appendix B, which was responded to by students relative to their 
perceptions of the guidance program and the use of interview techniques 
with teachers, administrators and guidance specialists by members 
of the survey team. 

The individuals on whom data were collected through use of the 
Survey of Guidance Practices included 7h teachers from six experi- 
mental elementary schools, 87 teachers from six other elementary 
schools, 9k junior high school teachers from four different junior 
high schools and 1£2 high school teachers from four high schools. 

Seven secondary school administrators responded to the questionnaire, 
including five high school administrators from three different high 
schools and two junior high school administrators from two different 
junior hign schools. Nine elementary school administrators responded 
to the questionnaire. Twenty secondary counselors responded to the 
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Questionnaire; three of these individuals were from two different 
junior high schools, the balance were from three high schools.^ 

'his sample was selected by persons employed in the Fresno district. 
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MAJOR CONCLUSIONS 



Guidance Programs at the elementary level 

One notable exception to the general trends unat can be^ 
detected at the elementary level exists in those schools which have 
initiated experimental guidance programs. The survey data collected 
on the typical elementary school allows three distinct conclusions. 

First, guidance services are rarely present in the district’s 
elementary schools. 



Second, when such services are performed they primarily 
consist of diagnosing students for special academic placement or 
individual counseling or remedial instruction. 



Third, the presence of any programs to prevent academic or 
personal problems from developing through discussions with parents, 
imd to a lesser degree teache'rs, or through development of appropriate 
curriculum or instructional techniques are one of the unemphasized 
uses of guidance personnel even though it is at this school level 
that such programs are most effective. The most frequent use of 
information on students is for administrative, rather than 
guidance or instructional, purposes. 

In the elementary schools the preventative model of guidance 
is non-existent except for the six elementary schools participating 
in the NDEA Guidance project. This project provides a guidance 
consultant to work with teachers, parents, students, and administrator 
for a full day each week. If the preventative model is adopted by 
Fresno, as is herein strongly recommended, then these six schools 
have an excellent start on the implementation of a preventative 
guidance program. The guidance consultants spend all their time on 
professional functions. The amount of the time spent in working with 
parents and teachers is well along the lines recommended by the 
nreventative model. In the other elementary schools the guidance 
service is so infrequent that it is of little value except in 
aiding the placement of pupils in special programs. 



Guidance programs at the secondary level 

On the basis of the survey data collected three major con-^ 
elusions appear warranted. Although exceptions to these conclusions 
have been noted in individual schools or on the part of specific 
guidance workers, generalized trends allowing district-wide con- 
clusions emerge. 
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First, the focus of attention for guidance personnel is to work 
with a restricted number of students who have special problems of 
an academic or personal nature. Indeed, the data which is available 
to the guidance worker appears to be utilized most often to ^facilitate 
the identification of those students requiring or selected for thap 
worker’s special attention. 



Second, the benefits of the specialized training of guidance 
personnel do not appear to be frequently realized by the general 
student body or teaching staff 01 the district’s schools.^ Develop- 
ment of programs through which all students could more effectively 
realize academic or personal potentials or learn to deal with academic 
or personal nroblems are not in general evidence. rafr h fi r 

than prevention is omnhasi ze d. The accumulated information on 

students is not frequently utilized for developing educational cur- 
riculum or instructional techniques appropriate to^ the district 1 s 
students. In addition, informed involvement of others responsible 
for the academic and personal success of students, namely teachers, 
but particularly parents^ is infrequently attempted by guidance 
personnel* 



Third, when guidance personnel are assigned to a specific school, 
as is the case at the secondary level, the majority of the time spent 
is on relatively routine clerical work (e.g*, keeping school records 
up to date, scoring tests, etc.). In view of the frequent claim 
that there is a general lack of time to devote to new programs or 
even existing ones, such a utilization of specialized personnel 
requires examination. 

In the junior high school and senior high school there is very 
little evidence of a preventative approach to meeting the needs 
of the students. Students and teachers seem to think of counselors 
as administrative assistants and program changers. There is little 
evidence of a design or of an awareness of a need for a design along 
the preventative model line. While counselors indicate that they 
work with students on an individual basis there is abundant evidence 
that students do not see counselors in the same light. Guidance 
proprams in Fresno are similiar to others throughout California. 

To meet the developmental needs of pupils in a really^ effective 
manner will require a design that specifies outcomes in more 
specific terms and provides a more effective guideline for the 
use of counselor time. 



HISTORICAL DETAU 



The major conclusion of this survey that the guidance program 
needs a definitive model to provide for professional growth in the 
days ahead does not mean that gJiidance has been at a stand still in 
Fresno, Actually , Fresno is ahead of other large cities in California 
in the number of full-time counselors and in the quality of the leader- 
ship of the program. The 1 96 3 report - Secondary Guidance Survey - A 
Re-Evaluation provides adequate documentation of a steady growth in 
the number of full-time counselors and in the amount of training 
they have. The chief investigator in this study consulted with the 
Fresno district in 1 960-61 and again this present school year 1967-1968. 
The major gains noted were in the greatly increased professional interest 
and attention , along with much more willingness to try new programs. 

What has been lacking, not only i” Fresno but throughout much of guidance 
nationwide, is a design and model to provide a framework for growth 
and expansion. All too often schools add counselors, but do not 
see the need for a comprehensive view and design of what they want to 
accomplish in their total program. The most outstanding feature in 
the Fresno system along the line of program planning is the experimental 
NDEA guidance project. This project assigns two school psychology 
trained individuals as guidance consultants to six elementary schools. 
This provides sufficient time for the consultant to spend at least 
one day a week with each of three schools© This project closely 
follows the prevention model proposed for consideration to this 
district. There is a visible design to how the guidance consultant 
is used in these schools. Not only is there a design, but the use 
of his time follows closely with the design. It is this type of plan- 
ning that is strongly recommended by this survey. 



METHODOLOGY DETAIL 

Time did not allow a complete survey of the guidance program 
in Fresno© Within the budget of time and finances available six man 
days of visits were made to a sample of elementary, junior high and 
senior high schools. In addition two questionnaires were used to 
collect data for this study. The Guidance Questionnaire is a forty- 
six item questionnaire designed to assess student reaction to 
various facets of the total guidance program. This instrument was 
given to the seniors in all six high schools. The second instrument 
Survey of Guidance Practices is intended to reflect the opinion of 
teachers’^* counselors, and administrators with respect to a variety 
of guidance and pupil personnel practices in Fresno. Interviews 
with the administrators and head counselors were conducted in four 
elementary schools, four junior high schools and four senior high 
schools • 

A detailed evaluation of individual schools is not a purpose 
of this study and although some of the data received could be used 
in helping to evaluate a specific school no effort was made to do so 
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in this study. The sEjor purpose ox ohe study was to propose s, model 
that could provide a framework for the expansion and growth of 
guidance in Fresno. Kith a proposed model for the district this 
study endeavored to assess the degree to which the model was existing 
in present guidance and pupil personnel endeavors. 



RESULTS OF THE GUIDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 



The Guidance Questionnaire is a fo*iv'-six item Questionnaire 
designed to assess student reaction to various facets of the total 
guidance program. The questionnaire is intended to be used to compare 
one high school against another or to allow one high school to compare 
itself over a period of years. VJithout this approach against which 
to compare student reaction to any specific student personnel service 
it is very difficult to know whether 70% positive reaction is really 
very high in satisfaction, medium satisfaction, or even low degree 
of satisfaction. In the present study only seniors were used. Since 
this questionnaire was not designed exclusively for the present 
study "it has been necessary to select the items that most closely 
relate to the model being proposed. 



Eight items have been selected for Table 2 - Relating to 

Self Understanding. These items indicate the extent to which some 
of the guidance services benefited the student in understanding his 
talents, interests, strengths, and weaknesses. In Table 3 - Relating 

to Counselor Role — a total of thirteen items have been selected as 
relating closely to the study of counselor role. Since the main 
purpose of this study does not relate to evaluating individual high 
schools it has been deemed advisable to leave the names of the 
schools off ox the two tables. The questionnaire does show wide 
variation in the way seniors perceive their own program* However, 
the focus in this report will be to utilize the data from the seniors 
to help focus on the degree to which the present guidance program in 
Fresno relates to the proposed guidance model. Possible solutions 
will not be our concern at this time, since a clear delineation of 
need and present status of the guidance program is our major goal. 

Results - In reviewing the results of the eight items relating 
to self understanding we find the students feel that a good many of 
their courses have little relationship to later life and provide^ 
very little opportunity to explore their own interests. From 
to $0% of the study body of the individual high schools feel that the 
counselors have been of little or no help with the problems they face 
in planning their future. Along the same line, from 3 9% to h9% of 
the students do not feel that the school has done much to help them 
discover their own real strengths and weaknesses* Providing opportunity 
for students to use occupational materials is evidently a neglected 
area since close to half of the students indicate little or no use 
of occupational materials. The interpretation of tests results to 
students finds only about a third of the students indicating they 
have been helped to understand their own achievement and ability 
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level from the test results. The last two items relate more to 
opportunities within the school to become aware of ones own abilities 
ana talents and to take responsibility for one’s own learning. The 
high schools are given a higher standing on these items , but it is 
not clear how much the counselors are actually involved in this parti- 
cular process. 

The most pervasive impression one gets from studying these 
thirteen items is that seniors in our high schools do not view the 
counselor role as having much significance or influence on their 
lives. It is interesting to note that from 29 % to of the seniors 
feel that their counselors have little or no interest in them per- 
sonally. How one can expect to have a significant influence in the 
lives of individuals who do not feel you are interested in them? 
Further, the student does not see the counselor as one who might 
help him to understand himself more. The students are finding 
little opportunity to discuss in school the probl.ems that bother 
high school students. From 37^ to %$% of the seniors state that they 
have little or no opportunity for such discussions. While there are 
wide differences among the six high schools, it is evident that 
senior satisfaction with how the counselors woxk leaves much to 
be desired. It is the thesis of this study that this condition exists 
mainly because there has not been an adequate model to help counselors 
know what to do to help students, let alone when they could get 
together with them. It is clear that no high school in Fresno has 
a guidance program that relates at all closely to the model proposed 
here. It should be pointed out that few, if any, high schools in 
California do have such programs. However, if improvement is to be 
made in planning for the future a design for the orderly develop- 
ment of a guidance program must be advanced. High school guidance 
programs are not presently designed to systematically improve the self- 
under stm ding of the student as to his talents, abilities, and 
achievements. A concentrated approach needs to be made on this 
problem. 




Table 2 



GUIDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS RELATING TO SELF UN DERSTAN DING 



±tem h, How much do you feel the school has provided courses that 
vill be of benefit to you in later life? 



School 


A 


•D 

LJ 


C 


D 


E 


F 


All numbers are 


Much 


35 


38 


1*2 


1*2 


kk 


2 i 8 


percentages 


Little or None 


12 


IJi 


7 


*1 

l 


8 


10 





Item 


5* How much do you fe 


:el the courses at your school allov; you 




to explore your interests < 


as much 


as you would like? 




School 


A 


B 


C 


D E 


F 




Much 


19 


2k 


25 


33 28 


27 




Little or None 


2k 


19 


19 


16 21 


18 


Item 


8 . How much help have 


your been given by your 


counselor with 




problems that have 


to 


do with planning your 


future? 




School 


A 


B 


C 


D E 


F 




Much 


11 


36 


22 


111 111 


20 




Little or None 


5i 


25 


30 


kk k03 


36 


Item 


9- How much has the school helped you 


to discover your real 




strengths and weaknesses? 










School 


A 


B 


C 


D S 


F 




Much 


13 


27 


23 


15 16 


23 




Little or None 


k9 


31 


3k 


33 35 


32 


Item 16. How much have you used 


the 


occuDational materials orovided 




in your school? 














School 


A 


B 


C 


D E 


F 




Much 


6 


21 


12 


12 lli 


16 




Little or None 


52 


26 


kk 


k3 k2 


36 


Item ; 


22. How much have the tests you 


have taken in school helped 




you to understand your achievement 


and ability levels? 




School 


A 


B 


C 


D E 


F 




Much 


16 


28 


16 


16 17 


25 




Little or None 


3k 


18 


36 


35 33 


22 



10 






11 



Table 2 — Continued 



item 33 • To what extent are 7011 aware of your own abilities and 
talents? 



School 

Much 

Little or None 


A 

li3 
— * 

s 


3 

38 

12 


C 

38 

7 


D 

37 

8 


E 

39 

9 


F 

3? 

11 


Hovj much responsibility 


for 


your 


own le 


?.rni 


ng v 


given in your school? 












School 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Much 


ho 


39 


liU 


62 


3h 


39 


Little or None 


11 


17 


11 


8 


17 


11 





12 



TABLE 



3 



GUIDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS RELATING TO COUNSELOR ROLr 



Item 2. How much have you met with your counselor during the las 
year? 



School A B C 

1 *> 30 17 

Little or None 33 1 9 21 



D 

16 

oa 



£ 

8 

3h 



F 

12 

26 



Item ip.. How much opportunity do you have to talk with your counselor 
about tne things that bother you? 



School ABC 
Much ? 16 18 

Little or None 66 62 66 



u E 
20 13 
hk 66 



F 



1U 

6)4 



Item 21 • How much difficulty have you had in obtaining a conference 
with your counselor? 

School ABC D £ F 

Much 22 16 6 13 7 2)i 

Little or None h.6 60 71 66 66 



Item UU. How many of the students in this school who most need 
counseling are receiving such helo? 

School ABC D £ F 
Much 10 21 21 23 13 17 
Little or None h2 32 2 9 2 6 38 29 



Item h6. To what extent are the guidance personnel associated itfith 
this school competent? 

School ABC D E F 
Much 19 20 30 39 2h 28 
Little or None 18 20 20 10 20 16 



Item 29 • How much do you feel the counseling program contributes to 
improving the total school program? 



School 

Much 

Little or None 



ABC 
1 9 31 36 

26 16 21 



D E F 

33 23 32 

13 20 16 



Item 1 1 . How much do you talk with your counselor about the things 
that bother you? 



School A B 
Much 3 7 
Little or None 80 66 



C 



O 

J 



Bo 



d a f 

It 3 U 

79 85 77 



Table 3 "-Continued 
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C-UIDANCS QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS RELATING TO COUNSELOR ROLE 



Item 1S>. When you have had problems with teachers 3 how much have 
counselors helped you in solving them? 

School ABC D S F 
Much 7 16 10 6 U 11 
Little or None 66 56 68 69 79 70 



Item 13. how much have you talked with a counselor when you have 
had a personal problem? 

School ABC DBF 
Much 3 8 2 h 3 h 
Little or None 87 73 88 85 92 78 



Item llw How much have the counselors helped you to understand 
yourself more? 

School ABC D E F 
Much 1 13 U 5 U 6 
Little or None 83 52 76 78 80 65 



Item 19« How much are your counselors personally interested in you? 

School ABC D E F 
Much 1U 25 26 2U 12 18 
Little or None 36 29 33 29 50 hi 



Item 23 • How effectively does the counselor help when you feel you 
need help? 

School ABC D E F 
Much 16 27 23 25 10 22 
Little or None h3 27 37 35 h8 37 



Item 12. How much opportunity do you have to discuss in school 
the problems that bother students your age? 

School ABC D E F 
Much 6 19 9 18 18 10 
Little or None 53 hh 56 37 U2 58 



RESULTS OF THE SURVEY OF GUIDANCE PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE 



Results vail be presented in terms of the groups which responded: 
teachers, administrators and counselors. Further breakdowns will be 
made in terms of the three major sections of the questionnaire. 

Teachers 

Tables 5 through 7 present the outcomes of the questionnaire on 
teacher groups for the three different sections of the questionnaire. 
Table 5 represents the responses of teachers to questions on general 
guidance services; Table 6 their responses to the questions relative 
to testing and Table 7, their responses to the items relating to 
records and other information. 

High school teachers — The data in Table 5 indicate that 
high school teachers clearly perceive the primary activity of counselors 
in their schools to be essentially irrelevant to professional 
guidance work. This is reflected in their No. 1 ranking of Item 10 and 
in their No. 2 ranking of Item 5 . Both of these items reflect activitie 
which are either irrelevant to what would normally be considered a 
guidance responsibility or which are essentially sub-professional in 
nature. Not until the third ranked item do teachers reflect their 
opinion of the professional activities of counselors. At this point 
it is seen that teachers perceive professional guidance emphasis to 
be essentially therapeutic with early identification of problems 
ranked as a secondary focus. Preventive guidance activities are 
assigned extremely low ranks. 

Table 6 reflects all teachers reactions to the testing 
aspects of the guidance program. High school teachers indicate that 
the major use made of test results is for the identification of the 
more seriously disturbed students for the purpose of placing a 
student in a special education program or subject matter area. The 
secondaiy use of tests in the eyes of high school teachers is for the 
early identification and treatment of problems through direct means. 

The tertiary use of tests comes back to a therapeutic use, namely 
diagnosis and direct treatment of more seriously disturbed children. 
Beyond this level, the magnitude of the means is so undifferentiated 
that they do not appear to have any clear meaning. 

Table 7 indicates that high school teachers clearly perceive 
the major use of records to be for non-guidance activities. The 
difference in the magnitude between this first ranked item and the 
second ranked item which relates to therapeutic use for records is so 
great that it is obvious that, in the eyes of these teachers, 
records do not have a primary guidance use. The lowest ranked items 
relative to records reflect that they are seldom used for preventive 
purposes or for purposes of early identification. 

Junior high school teachers — Junior high school teachers 
also indicate their belief that counselors in their schools are 
primarily involved, in activities that are not relevant to the 
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professional guidance field. Both the first and third ranked items 
reflect this perception. As was true with the high school teachers, 
they perceive the professional guidance emphasis to be therapeutic, 
followed by early identification and treatment. Problem prevention 
receives a very low ranking. 



Like the high school teachers, junior high school teachers 
indicate a belief that tests are used primarily as diagnostic 
instruments for the placement of students in special educational 
situations. Secondary use is also essentially therapeutic, but this 
is for the purpose of the identification and direct treatment of 
children. Third is the use of tests for early identification and 
counseling of less seriously disturbed children. The magnitude of 
the mean of the fourth ranked item increases drastically and from 
this point on the junior high teacher responses appear to be essentially 
undifferentiated • 

Junior high school teachers indicate that the primary use 
of records is for non-guidance purposes. The magnitude of the mean 
increases greatly from the first to the second ranked item, but it 
appears quite clear that the guidance uses to which records are put 
are primarily therapeutic and early identification and treatment at 
junior high level. 

Experimental elementary school teachers — The experimental 
elementary school teachers perceive the major guidance emphasis to be 
a direct therapeutic approach to students. The secondary emphasis, 
in their eyes, is on the early identification and treatment of problems 
through consultation with teachers. Even in these so-called experi- 
mental schools, non-professional activities receive relatively high 
ranking. Item 10, which is ranked No. 3 , on Table 5 has a mean which 
is only slightly higher than Item 2, which is ranked second. As was 
true at both the high school and junior high school, preventive types 
of activities receive low rankings. 

Teachers in experimental elementary schools perceive 
tests to be used primarily lor therapeutic purposes, both direct and 
indirect. Their third and fourth ranked items indicate that early 
identification of problems, both direct and indirect, is a secondary 
focus for the use of tests. 

The major use of records is perceived to be essentially for 
non-guidance purposes. The second and third ranked items indicate 
that when records are used for guidance activities, it is essentially 
for therapeutic purposes. The use of records for preventive activities 
is ranked lowest. 

Teachers in typical elementary schools — In elementary 
schools without special guidance assistance (labeled in this report 
"typical" elementary schools) the guidance emphasis is somewhat 
surprisingly similar to that of the experimental schools, namely on 
direct therapy. As was true in the experimental) schools, the non- 
relevant activities component also receives a very high ranking, in 
this instance second rather than third. As was true also in the 
experimental schools, preventive guidance activities receive the 
lowest rankings. 

ERIC 
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Teachers in those elementary schools where special guidance 
assistance is not provided rank the use of tesus for therapetuic 
purposes (placement of children in special situations) first, as 
did all other teacher groups. They do depart from the typical pattern 
somewhat in ranking the early identification of problems and the 
remediation of these problems through teacher consultation in a 
second postion. It should be mentioned at this point, however, that 
the magnitude of the means here is such that these teachers are in 
effect saying that they get these services at best only occasionally 
and some times only rarely. 

As was time with all other teacher groups, the teachers in the 
typical elementaiy schools indicate that the major use of records 
is for non-guidance purposes. The rankings from this point on are 
somewhat similar to the rankings of the other teacher groups with the 
use of records for direct therapy ranked second, for early identification 
through indirect means ranked third and indirect therapeutic uses 
ranked fourth. Preventive use of records ranks at the bottom of the 
scale. 



Summary of Teacher Perceptions 

General guidance services are perceived in highly similar ways 
at the high school and junior high school. Gneerally speaking, it 
seems reasonable to state that teachers at both of these levels per- 
e0iv0 the primary functions of guidance specialists to be essentially 
subprofessional and/or unrelated to what are generally considered to 
be professional guidance activities. Beyond this, the emphasis at 
both of these levels is essentially therapeutic; the least emphasis 
is on preventive kinds of guidance activities • 

The pattern for general guidance activities is somewhat different 
at the elementary school level with direct therapeutic guidance 
activities ranked first by teachers in both the typical and the 
experimental elementary schools. Teachers at both of these kinds of 
schools do perceive that counselors are spending their time in 
activities which may be considered subprofessional. 

It is necessary to compare the absolute magnitude of the means 
at the high schools, junior high schools, experimental elementary 
schools and typical elementary schools. These means reveal that even 
those general guidance services which are most frequently performed 
are performed only "occasionally 11 in the typical elementary school. 

The range at this type of school is from "occasionally" to "never." 

There is a progression with experimental schools being next highest 
in terms of magnitude of the means , junior high schools next highest and 
high schools highest in terms of the extent to which guidance services 
are, in the opinion of teachers, actually performed. Teachers in the high 




school level perceive guidance services to he ranked on the continuum 
from "most of the time" to "occasionally." 



The same differences noted in the magnitude of tne means with 
respect to general guidance services do not nol-i in the case of 
testing. The high schools, junior high schools, and experimental 
elemental? schools are essentially similar with respect to tie 
magnitude of means. The typical elementary school, however, indicate? 
that it is getting very little in the way of any kind oi* testing 
services . It would appear that tie special piid.-uice services being 
provided to the experimental elementary schools are, in teacher's 
perceptions, going primarily into dia-^iooti • ges* ing r-* slier than into 
general guidance services. 



A similar situation appears to prevail with respect to the use 
of records. Responses of teachers in typical elementary schools 
indicate that records are used for guidance purposes only "occasionally", 
for any reason, the range of responses at the high school level is from 
"most of the time" to "occasionally." The enphasis on the use of 
such information, when it is relevant to guidance, is primarily on 
therapy. It is quite clear that general guidance services are much 
more frequently available, in the minds of teachers, at the high school 
level and are least frequently available in a typical elementary school. 



Teachers at the secondary levels, both high school and junior 
high school, tend to see those professional activities which are 
rendered as being essentially thereapeutically oriented and least 
oriented in the direction of preventing problems. A highly similar 
situation exists at the elementary level in both the experimental 
and typical schools. The use of tests has a high bherapetuic orient- 
ation in the eyes of teachers in all four kinds of schools, while 
the use of tests for the prevention of learning difficulties ranks 
very low. 



Administrators 



Tables 8 through 10 reflect the responses of administrators 
to the guidance questionnaire. These responses must be interpreted 
cautiously in view of the low number of individuals who responded 
in each category. 



Secondary administrators — At the secondary level, administrators 
agree with junior high schoool and high school teachers in perceiving 
that counselors are involved more frequently in non-guidance activities 
than in guidance activities. Beyond this, the emphasis, in the eyes 
of secondary administrators, is on a therapeutic approach both direct 
and indirect. The concept of prevention ranks extremely low. 



Perceptions of secondary administrators of the use of tests in 
the guidance program can best be described as "mixed" or possibly as 
confused. There is little indication that secondary administrators 
perceive any particular emphasis to exist in the use of tests at the 
secondary level. There is a slight indication that the direct use of 
tests to prevent learning difficulties and the ir. 'Treat u of t- 
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for essentially therapeutic purposes may rank high. Secondary admin- 
istrators believe that test results are used least for the purposes 
of preventing problems or identifying problems early. 

Secondary administrators perceive that the greatest use of re- 
cords and other information is for non-guidance purposes. The secon- 
dary use of such records is perceived to be for therapeutic purposes 
with T east emphasis on the use of such data for the prevention of 
problems . 

Elementary administrators -The main comment that should be 
made about general guidance activities at the elementary level is that 
these administrators perceive that nearly no general -si'-nce services 
are performed at that level. The range is from ’’occasionally" to 
"never". The highest ranked item at the elementary level exceeds in 
magnitude the ninth ranked item at the secondary level. This indicates 
clear belief among elementary school administrators that few general 
guidance services are available to their schools. 



The first four ranked items are so similar in magnitude of the 
means that probably no realistic differentiation can be made among these 
four items • These four items emphasize early identification of prob- 
lems through teacher consultation , direct therapy , indirect therapy 
and subprofessional activities. 

elementary administrators perceive that the primary emphasis 
in the use of tests is for therapeutic purposes, both direct and in- 
direct. Beyond this, there is almost no differentiation among the 
other uses made of tests by elementary principals. It is interesting 
to note that while elementary administrators believe that general 
guidance services are almost non-existent in their schools, they believe 
that testing services are much more readily available* Comparison of 
the magnitude oi the means for elementary principals are reflected in 
Table 8 and Table 9 which confirm this observation. 



The elementary administrators indicated almost no differentiation 
among the use of records and other information for guidance purposes, 
for direct therapeutic purposes and for the prevention of problems 
through indirect approaches. There is little evidence of the existence 
of any kind of pattern insofar as the use of these kinds of records 
by guidance personnel is concerned. 

Summary of Administrator’s Perceptions 

Both secondary and elementary principals reflect the belief 
that the basic professional orientation of the guidance programs in 
their schools is essentially therapeutic. The major difference be- 
tween the secondary and the elementary levels is that elementary 
administrators, to a much greater degree than secondary administrators, 
perceive guidance personnel to be involved in professional as 
opposed to subprofessional functions. A second major difference lies 
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in the fact that while secondary administrators believe that a variety 
of general guidance services are rather readily available, elementary 
administrators indicate that such services are available only "oc-^ 
caslonally" at best and sometimes are "never" available* 



Secondary administrators do perceive some use of tests for 
preventive purposes, but, beyond this, perceive that tests are used 
essentially for purposes that can be defined as therapeutic. 

Elementary administrators place therapeutic use of tests in tiie first 
two ranks. It is difficult to see any prevailing pattern with respect 
to the use of test results at either the secondary or elementary level 
when administrator perceptions are utilised as a criterion of what is 
done. 



With respect to records, secondary administrators clearly place 
the use of such information as being primarily for nonprofessional 
purposes with therapeutic uses following. Elementary administrators 
indicate approximately equal use of records for direct therapeutic 
purposes and for non-guidance related purposes. Both groups ranked 
the use of tests for the prevention of problems at the bottom of 
the scale. 



Counselors 



Tables 11 through 13 present counselor responses to the guidance 
questionnaire. Since all counselor samples were from the secondary 
level and since the number sampled from the junior high level was so 
small as to make any interpretation of their responses separately 
highly unreliable, they will be considered as a single group. Table 
8 reflects their perceptions of their participation in general guidance 
activities. The counselors tend to agree with secondary school 
administrators and teachers at all levels that they are most involved 
in activities which are essentially irrelevant to the guidance process 
or which are subprofessional in nature. Interestingly, however, they 
are the only group of the seven reported here who rank themselves 
high in the early identification and treatment of problems through 
direct means. Essentially, this means that counselors perceive them- 
selves as doing a great deal of individual counseling of children with 
relatively minor and/or normal problems, while no other respondent 
group does. This deviation in counselor perceotion from the per- 
ception of all other groups is highly significant. 

From the first ranked responsibility to the second is a large 
jump in terms of the magnitude of the mean scores and the pattern 
from this point on is so highly confused that little can be said 
about it except that these counselors do not indicate that they 
operate on the basis of any specific model of guidance services 
except direct services to individual students who have essentially 
normal problems. The fact that this perception is idiosyncratic to 
this group must be re-emphasized. 



Table 12 reports counselor perceptions of the uses to which 
tests are put- There is very little differentiation from one rank to 
another and this lack of differentiation leads to the suspicion that 
tests are not used in any regularized or systematic ways, if ranks 
are accepted at face value, primary emphasis appears to be on the use 
of tests for the prevention of problems through direct intervention. 
The secondary use to "which tests are put is for therapeutic purposes 
through indirect means. V.hile counselors themselves tend to deny 
that they use tests directly for therapeutic purposes, the other six 
groups all perceived this as a considerably more significant use of 
test results than the counselors. 



Table 13 reflects counselor perceptions of the uses to which 
records and other information are put. They agree with the other groups 
that non-guidance uses are more frequent than guidance uses. They 
agree with most of the other groups in perceiving that when such 
information is used for guidance purposes, it is essentially put to 
use for therapeutic purposes and is least used in the prevention of 
learning difficulties. 

kith the possible exception of high school teachers, counselors 
perceive general guidance services to be more readily available than 
any other group sampled. The variance in counselor perceptions from 
all other groups sampled , coupled with material to be reported in 
Tables lU,l5, and l6~, appear to indicate the existence of rather 
different perceptions by counselors of what they are doing than are 
held by administrators and teachers. 



Knowledge of Guidance Practices 

Tables Ik through 16 reflect the extent to which Alternative 
No. 7 ("I do not know") was utilized by each of the three major groups 
in connection with specific items. It is Table 16 which provides some 
cause for concern. Subjective inspection of the table makes it apparent 
that a very high proportion of teachers claim not to know very much 
about what is going on in the guidance program. If 33-1/3$ of the 
teachers is arbitrarily selected as some kind of a critical point, 
then 1 /3 or more of high school teachers claim they do not know the 
extent to which certain guidance practices are being carried out in 
the case of nine of the twenty- five items. The same is true of 
junior high school teachers on ten items , and for elementary teachers 
in the experimental schools on twelve items and for elementary 
teachers in typical elementary schools on six items. The last 
figure is slightly misleading since there are three items which 
are less than 1% removed from the 1/3 figure and nine, rather than 
six, would be a more honest estimate. In any event, it is clear 
that a high proportion of teachers claim not to know very much about 
the guidance program. 



TABLE h 

Relation of Questionnaire Items of the Model 



General Guidance Section 
Direct Indirect 



Prevention 


9 


6? 7 


Early Identification 


1 


3 


Therapy 


a 


8 


Non-Pro f es sional 


5, 10, 11 






Testing Section 






Direct 


Indirect 


Prevention 


18 


17 


Early Identification 


16 


1U, 15 


Therapy 


13 


12 




Records Section 






Direct 


Indirect 


Prevention 


25 


2 a 


Early Identification 


23 


22 


Therapy 


20 


19 


Non -Pro f es sional 


21 





21 



TABLE 5 



Fresno Survey 

General Guidance Services (1-11) 



High 


School 


Teacher 
Junior High 


Item 


X 


Item 


X 


10 


2.126 


10 


2.723 


5 


2.973 


8 


3.081i 


8 


3.361 


S 


3.100 


h 


3.1t21 


h 


3.102 


2 


3.778 


1 


3.739 


3 


3.781 


2 


3.769 


7 


3.963 


3 


3.81U 


1 


It. 262 


7 


3.833 


9 


It.ltOO 


9 


lt.107 


11 


h.h29 


11 


It .370 


6 


It .568 


6 


It .389 



Elem. 

Item 


Exp. 

X 


Item 


Elem. 

X 


h 


3.072 


b 


3.97lt 


2 


3 .ItlU 


10 


It .067 


10 


3.1t73 


2 


It. 166 


3 


3.557 


8 


It .666 


7 


3.7ltO 


3 


It .716 


8 


3.760 


1 


It .833 


6 


It .193 


6 


lt.922 


1 


It .333 


7 


5.033 


11 


li.39lt 


9 


5.166 


9 


It. 651 


S 


5.298 


5 


It. 888 


11 


5.678 




TABLE 6 



Fresno Survey 
Testing (12-18) 
Teachers 





High 


School 


Junior High 


Elem. 


Exp. 


S 


lem. 


Rank 


Item 


X 


Item 


X 


Item 


X 


Item 


X 


1 


12 


2.952 


12 


2.59U 


12 


2.7it5 


12 


3.666 


2 


16 


3.203 


13 


2.9lt2 


13 


3 .0ii8 


lit 


it. 000 


3 


13 


3.353 


16 


2.982 


16 


3.it39 


13 


CO 

O 

• 


it 


18 


3.681 


17 


3.itlt2 


lit 


3.it00 


16 


It .5Uo 


5 


17 


3.696 


18 


3,!i8l 


18 


3.793 


17 


it. 722 


6 


15 


3.837 


lit 


3.581 


15 


3.900 


15 


it. 791 


7 


lit 


it. 21 It 


15 


3.816 


17 


it. 269 


18 


it. 962 









TABLE 7 














Other 


Fresno Survey 
Information (19-25) 
Teachers 










High School 


Junior High 


Elem. 


Exp. 




Elem. 


Rank 


Item 


X 


Item 


X 


Item 


X 


Item 


X 


1 


21 


1.899 


21 


2.028 


21 


2.1it5 


21 


3.0it9 


2 


19 


3.019 


19 


2.739 


19 


3.000 


20 


3.965 


3.5 


20 


3.29it 


23 


2.8it0 


20 


3.307 


22 


it. 058 


3.5 


23 


3 .29)t 


20 


3.01U 


23 


3.it5it 


19 


It .126 


5 


2it 


3.682 


25 


3.56it 


2 it 


3.588 


23 


it .6Jtl 


6 


25 


3.750 


22 


3.569 


22 


3.807 


2it 


it. 775 


7 


22 


it. 112 


2it 


3.67k 


25 

• , 


3.952 


?5 


it.877 










23 











0 



TABLE 8 



Fresno Survey 





General Guidance Services 
Administrators 


(1-11) 








Secondary 

N=7 




E] 


Lementary 

11=9 




Plank 


Item 


XX 


Rank 


Item 


X 


1 


10 


2.286 


1.5 


2 


It. 333 


2 


8 


2.833 


1.5 


It 


it. 333 


O 


2 


3.000 


3.5 


8 


li.liUt 


h 


it 


3.285 


3.5 


10 


it.ltltit 


5.5 


3 


3.571 


5 


3 


it. 888 


5*5 


n 

r 


3.571 


6 


1 


5.000 


7 


i 


3.833 


7 


7 


5.250 


8 


5 


It. 000 


8 


6 


5.375 


9 


6 


It. 285 


9 


11 


5.550 


10 


9 


it. 857 


10 


9 


5.555 


11 


11 


5.ooo 


11 


5 


6.000 



2h 



TABLE 9 



Fresno Survey 
Testing (12-18) 
A.dmini s t-rat or s 



Secondary Elementary 



Hank 


Item 


X 


Rank 


Item 


X 


1 


18 


2.5000 


1 


12 


2.666 


2 


12 


2.8333 


2 


13 


3.333 


3 


13 


3.333 


3 


Ik 


3. 1*1*1* 


1 * 


16 


3 . 1*00 


k 


17 


3.625 


5 


17 


3.600 


5 


15 


3.777 


6.5 


Ik 


3.833 


6 


18 


li.125 


6.5 


15 


3.833 


7 


16 


5.000 






TABLE 10 










Fresno Survey 
Other Information (19-25) 
Admini strator s 








Secondary 




Elementary 




Rank 


Item 


X 


Rank 


Item 


X 


1 


21 


1 .500 


1 .5 


20 


3.000 


3 


19 


2.500 


1.5 


21 


3.000 


3 


20 


2.500 


3 


22 


3.111 


3 


23 


2.500 


k 


23 


S.711* 




22 


3.666 


5 


21 * 


1*.125 


6 


25 


iwOOO 


6.5 


19 


1*»333 


7 


2k 


U .200 


6.5 


25 


U.333 



25 



TABLE 11 



Fresno Survey 

General Guidance Services (1- 11 ) 
Counselors 



Secondary 

N=20 



Rank 


Item 


X 


1.5 


1 


2.350 


1.5 


10 


2.350 


3 


2 


2.950 


h 


3 


3.157 


5 


7 


3.300 


6 


5 


3.526 


7 


6 


3.722 


8 


h 


3 M2 


9 


9 


h.000 


10 


8 


lj.052 


11 


11 


U.U73 



26 



TABLE 12 



Fresno Survey 
Testing (12-18) 
Counselors 





Secondary 

N=20 




Rank 


Item 


X 


1 


18 


2.315 


2 


12 


2.U50 


3 


16 


2.600 


h 


lh 


2.81*2 


5 


17 


3.100 


6 


13 


3.111 


7 


15 


3.150 



TABLE 13 

Fresno Survey 
Other Infomation (19-25) 
Counselors 





Secondary 

N=20 




Rank 


Item 


X 


1 


21 


1 .500 


2 


19 


2.052 


3 


20 


2.250 


h 


23 


2.611 


5 


25 


3.052 


6 


22 


3.105 


7 


21* 


3.1*11 



27 

ERIC 



TABLE Ik 



Fresno Survey 
Administrators 
Percent of Ho. 7 Response 



tern 


Secondary 


Element. 


1 


Ik. 28 


.00 


2 


lk.28 


.00 


3 


.00 


.00 


k 


.00 


.00 


5 


.00 


.00 


6 


.00 


.00 


7 


.00 


11.11 


8 


Ik.28 


.00 


9 


.00 


.00 


in 


.00 


.00 


11 


28.57 


33.33 


12 


.00 


.00 


13 


.00 


.00 


Ik 


.00 


.00 


15 


.00 


.00 


16 


28.57 


11.11 


17 


28.57 


11.11 


18 


Ik.28 


11.11 


19 


.00 


.00 


20 


.00 


11.11 


21 


.00 


11.11 


22 


.00 


.00 


23 


.00 


22.22 


2k 


16.66 


11.11 


25 


.00 


.00 
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TA3LS 15 



Fresno Survey 
Teachers 

Percent of c . " Hesoonse 



Item 


High School 


1 


17.56 


2 


13.21* 




1*2.00 


ii 


18.79 


5 


21*. 83 


/ 

o 


13.15 


7 


38.51 


8 


30.92 


9 


39.59 


1C 


10.66 


11 


28.66 


12 


16.10 


13 


23.17 


111 


11*. 86 


15 


1 * 2.28 


16 


31.33 


17 


31.51* 


18 


38.92 


19 


29.05 


20 


35.81 


21 


26.81* 


22 


21.62 


23 


1*1.78 


2h 


1*1*. 96 


25 


51.02 



Junior High 


Slem. 


19.78 


2.70 


lit. 28 


5.1*0 


lil.30 


17.56 


13.33 


5.1*7 


2lt.73 


61.97 


18.08 


16.21 


35. ue 


27.02 


21.97 


31.50 


37.77 


la. 09 


28.57 


1*7.91* 


31.11 


1*7.91* 


lit. 13 


19.17 


21.59 


16.21 


20.1t3 


19.17 


1*6.73 


30.55 


it0.1>2 


1*3.05 


*1*4 .08 


63.88 


la . 93 


59.72 


2lt.l7 


35.61 


21.97 


28.76 


25.80 


31*. 21* 


20.87 


28.76 


15.05 


69.1*1* 


52.71t 


76.38 


56.66 


70.1*2 



. Slem. 

9.3 0 
3.1*1* 

29. ia 

9. hi 
32.91* 
10 - 1*6 

30.23 
32.91* 
30.3 
31.39 
31* .11 
15.29 

8.23 

9.63 

20.23 
26.50 
36.1=7 
36.90 
26.71* 
32.55 

28.23 
20.93 
38.37 
1*2.35 
1*2.35 
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TABLE 16 



Fresno Survey 
Counselors 

Percent of No. 7 Response 



Item 



Secondary 



1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

lli 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
2h 
25 



.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

5.oo 

.00 

,00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

5.oo 

.00 
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TA3LB 1? 



j-^ean rankings of respondents at the elementary and secor iary level? 
in relation to proposed model of guidance services 



Type oi activity or utilization 



elementary Secondary 



General guidance services: 

•vork with teachers in developing curric- 
ulum and general information on 
learning and personal problem prevention. 

work with parents to provide information 
for the prevention of learning or 
personal problems 

Consult with teachers concerning 

methods for effectively working with 
certain students 



Consult with parents concerning methods 
for effectively working with their 

Child ••..••.***** 

working with special groups of children 

Providing direct programs with all students 
to prevent learning or personal problems. 

Counseling with selected students 

Counseling students with relatively severe 
problems 

Use of Test data: 

Use of data to aid curriculum development... 

To identify students who may develop problems 
and provide teachers with possible 
preventive means 

To provide parents with identification and 
means 

To group students in special classrooms or 
sections 

To identify potential difficulties to and 
develop preventive actions by guidance 
personnel. 



mJLil 


'i.2i 


p.lu 


3.66 


h. 


3.37 


h. 79 


% r'o 

’ o / 


’jo5 


3.33 


>.3h 


h. 33 


U.91 


^.63 


u.19 


Uil 


h.n 


U 6 


3.72 


3.6 1 


h . 28 


1.69 


3.16 


'.70 


h .77 





V 



Table IS 



Continued 



Type of activity 



or utilisation 



element Jecoridary 



Fo Provide feedback to students and/or 
parents 

To diagnose students with special 

leamin • : or nersonal di i*i i cu3 tie s 
* 

requirin g individualization 

Use of o trier information on students:... 

To ili in cuvi*iciilujn *:9v°lopn0. f il ••••«.«• 

Ho identify students vrho may develop prob- 
blems and provide teachers with possible 
preventive means 

To group students in special classrooms 
or sections 

To identify potential difficulties to and 
develop preventive actions by guidance 
personnel 

Tc provide feedback to students and/or 
parents * 

To diagnose students with special learning 
or personal difficulties requiring 
individual attention 



’J« .4 






* • ' * * 



3o6 



2 ? 



h .17 



/.i .do 



' » * 

•// 



/. *> 



'■ An 



T.b? 



?. 8 ? 



i .:o 



•* j«> 

* # 4 JU 



♦ / o 



Interview Data 



Interviews were conducted at representative schools th-rvughour. 
tne district. The primary purpose of these interviews v.ms to clarify 
and validate results of the questionnaire data. In gem- ml, the data 
collected through interviews confirmed the results of the questionnaire 
data at the different instructional levels a amoled . 




General Recommendations for Guidance Prog rams In the Fresno Uhifietl 

School District 



2 . 



i. 






The results of the present survey in 31 cate that the i ol lowin ' 
programs^ benefiting the general student population coul : be instituted 
at t , ne elementary and secondary levels with revision of tee role o r 
present guidance personnel: 

1. training of teachers in effective instruction all v-rol a ted interore- 
tation of test results and ot er student data; P 

a general parent education program aimed at enlisting Da rental co- 
operation and responsibility in attainin' mulu-1 ednca t^onr-1 
goals; 

utilization oi student data in curriculum development ar.d revision: 
instructional programs aimed at enhancin' stu lent ! s academd r 'm i 
personal effectiveness; 

a system of identification of student *s potential asses is and 
liabilities which would allow alerting and concerting the efforts 
tno ->e persons wno can serve the preventive function, primarily, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and counselors. 

The major variable revealed by survey data which appears to 
require attention before any significant changes in roles or functions 
are xeasible is the lack of manifest objectives for the district-wide 
guidance program. The large number of "I do not know" responses from 
tea cners, indicating a lack of awareness as to the guidance functions 
being prformed, coupled with the discrepancies noted in the responses 
from the different types of respondents at the different school levels 
surveyed are evidence of the existence of this problem. The ini tic - 
bion of district-wide discussion among administrators, * nil dance 
personnel, parents, students, and teachers as to the specific obieci.ivejf 
of the guidance program throughout the district appears to he the 
i nitial responsibility and need . 



APP2IDIX A 

Guidance Questionnaire 



The counselors want to find out how you feel about the counseling 
program at this school. In order to help make the orogr'im of g renter 
value to you 5 we are asking you to fill out the following questionnaire, 
Me want your frank and honest answer to each of these questions. 

Each question can be answered one of three wavs. 



Mark your answer to each of these ouossions 
appropriate space cn y our answer cara. 



the special pencil you have been provided . 



rues 


Ions al 


•out jo . 5 


yew* 


co urikj 


fee 


1 about 


each one of 


; *« 




quo 


~.\or»s 


// black^nin 






:ara 


c * * 


r ■\r i p \ l • v * 


»* ( » 


# ;uro 


) ma 


ke your 


narks on v 


• «9.; s> 


; r 


line 


will pick v\ c up. 


Use 


only 



Again, be sure to answer every question. This is not -i ..i.st an ! 
there are no right or wrong answers. DO MOT vhllh, fO'Hi i! Lit OH THE 
BOOKLET OR ANSWER CARL). In the blank provided on the answer cardjwriLo 
the name of your school. Also indicate your sex. Ci -c?e M or F. 

.Also circle your grade, sr., jr., soph., or fr. Circle the number of 
years spent in this school, i.e., 1,2,3, or h. 



An example of how to answer each question follows : 

E&AHPLE: How much did you enjoy elementary school? 

On your answer card you will notice that there are three possible 
answers to this and all other questions. Possible answers: "much” 
"some", and "little or none". If your answer to the question above 
was "much" , you would blacken the space marked "much" after Uv number 
of that question on the answer card. If you wish to answer Mi question 
by saying "some" you would mark "some" and if your answer is "little 
or none" you would mark "little or none". 

HARK ONLY ONE SPACE AFTER EACH QUESTION. 



1. How much help has your counselor given you in retting a Ion ; with 
other students? 



9 . Hot much have you met with your counselor during the last year? 



3. How much do you enjoy attending school? 

h. Hot much do you feel the school has provided courses that will be 
of benefit to you in later life? 



5. Hot much do you feel the selection of courses at your school allows 
you to explore your interests as much as you would like? 



o. 



How much do you feel you have had as much opportunity as 
like to take part in extra-curricular activities (clubs, 
etc . ) ? 

jh 



you would 
nth? elj or, , 




7. How much have you participated in extra-curricular activities'" 

8. How much help have you been given by your counselor with problem:-* 
that- have to do witn planning your Tutu re? 

9» How much nas one school helped you to discover your real strengths 
and ’weaknesses? 



10 . 



How much difficulty did you 
elementary school? 



ave ad ins tin- to high schoo'* r 



rom 



11 , 



How much do you talk with your counselor 
you? 



.cent tniTi 



that !x> 



1?. How much opportunity do you have to discuss in school the problems 
that bother students your age? 

13. How much do you feel the school keeps you informed of your progress? 

111. How much have the counselors helped you to understand yourself more? 

15. when you have had problems with teachers, how much have counselors 
helped you in solving them? 

16. How much have you used the occupational materials provided in your 
school? 

17 . How much help have you been given by your counselor in money 
management? 

18. How much have you talked with a counselor when you have had a 
personal problem? 

19. How much are your counselors personally interested in you? 

20. How much personal interest have your teachers given you in school? 

21 . How much difficulty have you had getting a conference with your 
counselor? 

22. How much have the tests you have taken in school helped you to 
understand your achievement and ability levels? 

23. Hov; well does the counselor help you when you feel you need help? 

2U. How much have you learned from your counselor regarding good 
study habits? 

25. Hov; much have you talked with your counselor about your health 
problems? If you have not had health problems, how much would 
you talk with your counselor if you did have such problems? 



35 



?6 



27 



y'j, 



og 

i / • 



y 






32. 

33. 
3U. 

35. 



36. 

37. 
- 8 . 

39o 

ho. 



hi. 



h2 



h3. 

hh. 



How much have you Celt “burned up" by ri 
rules, reflations or ass if meats at thi 



•; or ar.ai orar/ ';~’iool 
schoo • '• 



How much do you feel that students in tais sc-iool r.-j. a v>c much 
stress on having money and very goo d clotn-M: 

How much nelp **rom your counselor have you been *iven in rettin g 
along better v;ish teachers': 



How much io you feel the counsel l 
tne total school nro< r r.am? 



r-,v-o-f ‘••••r* com, c . to Imnro 



To v-hat extent do you have an oonort unity to • •: 
school? 



f» r 



How much trouble have you had in getting tin" with tne students 
at this school? 

How friendly are the other students in this school? 



To what extent are you aware of your own abilities and talents? 

How much do we have cliques (close "in" groups) of students in 
this senool? 



How much responsibility lor your own learning are you /given ’n 
your school? 

How much do teachers really trust students in your senool V 

How much of a "run-around" do kids get in this school? 

How much are the ideas and needs of students considered .in this 
school? 

To what extent do you feel this is a friendly school? 

How much opportunity do you have to really get to know o trier 
students? 



Hew much of a chance do you get to talk with your counselor about 
the things that really bother you? 

How much real consideration is given to student ideas in this 
school? 

How much does this school place too much emphasis on good grades? 

How many of the students in this school who most need counseling 
are receiving such help? 



36 



at.. 



ho. 



now many of the discipline problems of this school ho -op 
have been handled fairly? * ‘ 

lo wnat extent .are the guidance personnel associated with this 
school competent? 




School 



survey of guidance practices 



to 

3) 



1 = All of the time 

2 = Most of the time 

3 = Frequently 

h = Occasionally 

5 = Ra.reiy 

6 = 'Mever 

7 = I do not know 



Each of the following questions seeks to discover the extent 
which 1 ) general guidance service", °) district -wide testing, and 
other information on students are .c vj.sll./ use- 5 in this district 
Rate each statement under the various ? ridings according to the 
following scale i 



General Guidance Services 



Below is a list of guidance functions. Read them carefully and then 
enter one number (1 through 7 above) in the column to the left of 



each function. 



Select the number of each statement according to the 



degree to which you feel it best reflects the current practices in 
your district. 



(Item # in Tables) 

1 1. Direct work with normal children who have such problems as 

achieving below their potential, social difficulties or mild 
feelings of inadequacy. 



2 2a. Work with teachers who have particular children with existing 
problems . 

3 2b. Work with parents vihose children have learning or behavior 

problems . 

) 4 3 . Direct work with children who have relatively serious problems, 

~ including such activities as individual testing, individual 
counseling and therapy. 

5 U. Assistance to administrators, including serving as administrator 
when other administrators are out of the building, providing 
supervision for playground and/or student activities, and 
informing parents of student misbehavior. 




Work with teachers, including participation in 
development .and help with professional problems 



curriculum 
relating to 



“learning. 



7 5b. 



Work with parents, 
assistance to then 
in schooj , Cocos od 



including provision of information and 
on chi .1 d development xnd child behavior 
on nroblem uneven tion , 

A. - 



39 



8 



6 . 



Attention to special 
the retarded, gifted, 



groups of children, including work with 
physically handicapped and emotionally 



disturbed. 




Direct work with ch 
ficulties, such as 



.Idren designed to ore vent le: 
"eneraj. mental health program 



mm;; 



dif- 



10 8 . 



Keeping school, records u'» 
personality tests, codin-' 
school records, schedulin 



-to-date, scoring achievement 
ary r-e porting yv'v'^s for the 



and 



11 9 . 



Arranging for sneakers or vi 
public relations activities , 



si tors co come 
such as talks 



clubs, women’s clubs, etc. 



to the school, 
to bus ines sinen * s 



District-wide Testing 



The following statements seek to discover the various ways in 
which the results of your district-wide testing program -are actually 
utilized, 'late each of these statements according to the scale at 



the top of the page. 



12 



13 



lli 3. 



16 



17 



18 



o, 



Test results are used to provide specific diagnostic information 
about a, student in order to place that student in appropriate 
special education or subject matter areas and/or .sections. 

Test results are used in order to diagnose those students who 
have special learning difficulties or personal problems which 
require individualized attention. 

Test results are used to give a teacher information about 
various students’ probabilities for developing certain types 
of problems, and information as to how the teacher may tiy to 
prevent the problems from developing. 

Test results are used to give parents information about their 
child’s potential difficulties and information about how they 
might assist in preventing these problems. 

Test results are used by guidance personnel to help them 
identify sutdents who have a high probability of developing 
problems in the educational, vocational or personal areas. 

Test results are used to analyze the strengths and weaknesses 
of the total school population as an aid to curriculum planning 
program development, recruitment of personnel, etc. 

Test results are used by designated school personnel to provide 
feedback to students and/or parents regarding the educational, 
vocational and personal meanings of such results. 



to- 



other Information on Students 



19 1- 


This other recorded infonaation is used to provide specific 
diagnostic information about a child in order to nlace the 
student in appropriate special education programs, subject 
matter areas and/or sections. 


20 2. 


This other recorded information is used in order to diagnose 
those students who have : social learning or personal di f -icul ties 
which require individualized, -.c tent ion. 


21 3. 


This other recorded information is use i to keen track of 
data that is needed for administrative Durno~es, such as child’s 
address, father’s occupation, 7 sport card history and 
disciplinary record. 


22 li. 


The other recorded information is used to give a teacher 
information about various students’ nrobabilities of ^eveloo- 

1 X 

ing certain types of problems, and information as to how the 
teacher may try to prevent the problems from developing. 


23 5. 


This other recorded information is used by guida..ce personnel 
to help them identify students who have a high probability 
of developing problems in the education, vocational or personal 
areas ^ 


2h 6. 


This other recorded information is used to analyze strengths 
and weakness of total school population as an aid to curricular 
planning, program development, recruitment of personnel, etc. 


25 7. 


This other recorded information is used for having designated 
school personnel provide feedback to students and/or parents 
regarding the educational, vocational and personal meanings 
of t'nis other information. 



Please check the category into which you fall: Administrator 

Counselor 

Teacher 

Secondary 

Elementary 

Grade 






f n 
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Clarence A. ilahler 
Chico State College 

Quite often school personnel have wee tin" s of teachers, m rents . 
students, or community members :'n which they wish there to be wM* 
participation in the discussion * r* a c.r-nce to air freel ' .any concerns 



or questions. As has been state ’ c.' ^r: in fair hook . the : -sir- irorco 
of group or of even one ineetir. si ion I .e the stronger; v -a b in to 
hot* to nake the group wee tin -3 as roH/nwhile '.* oor title. 



method 



in considering the use of small groan ’iscuss: on as a T >os;;’ble 
, the leader should have a clear idea o 1 his own motives. The 
method presupposes that we are onen to criticism ana feedback. The 
ability to obtain feedback and criticism on our .ion ner 1 * omanr** is an 
important skill. We should all be open to feedback on how our job 
performance is seen. Quite often we confuse being open to feedback 
on cur job performance with defending our working philosophy. . it 
comes to our basic working philosophy towards youin tnen we are only 
responsible to try and make it abundantly clear what ou^ oniJosonhy 
is. If other people have a radically different philosophy o f workin -. 
with youngsters then we can’t hope to easily agree on procedures 
for working with youngsters. But we can expect to clearly outline one 
different views and encourage each one to become experimental in 
defense of our own philosophy. To argue over basic differences in 
philosophy, such as the extent of control which should we exercised 
over high school age youth, is a waste of time. l;e can resolve many 
issues of philosophical differences by actual experimentation • be 
can try one or both methods of control and see what, hapnons . -\{. 

the present time we have no definitive personality theory or* 1 earnin ', 
one or./ that enables us to say with assurance that one method of child 
control is better than another. It behooves us to approach the wide 
variety of educational tasks with a basic exneriment.nl view. 



A second danger to be aware of when considering using the small 
group method is that of manipulation by the leader. If we really are 
dedicated to listening to the views of people and in working with them, 
then we should not expect the outcomes to be all what we wanted in the 
first place. Sometimes we see a group leader who really appears to be 
waiting for what he wants to hear and then he tries to build upon these 
statements as representing the group. If an administrator or leader 
knows exactly what he would like to do, in a given situation , it is 
better to inform his subordinates and ask them to go ahead and do the 
task rather than have a discussion to consider alternatives, when in 
actuality one alternative must come out on top. 

A third basic concern is to design way* of getting all the 
people in attendance to share their concerns and views. The discussion 
should not begin until we have a survey of the problems, concerns, or 
views of the members present. People are not involved merely because 
toe/ come to a group meeting. The tactics of the leader w ; !d 'otermine 



* 1 



ERjt 



■ ^ 



1 * 1 



having men vital rv-rt of tbc- 



if the people leave with a feelir. 
discussion. To throw the meetin* open to questions from a.n«; an:* once 
when a survey of concerns and questions has res seen carrie; is 
dangerous in many situations and even if not ktn is leavin ; too 

much of the possible success of l.no meeting io chance, fe .How the most 
vocal or dissident member of the group io be Tin is to ri?r control 

of the session. The leaier is responsible for control o" the 'roan 
session. Control is quite c?ii*fe"e-t from nrtr. isolation. ManirvHaiion 

by the leader is having the group "one out where trie leader wanes it 
to come out ana the use of any maneuver i.o be su w r t* is I : v-\? •• w.oom-i. 

It certainly is possible to have - r rouu .aeetir. *"• on eh* % most -•:»,* -nver"i \1 
of issues and problems. Even in such instances these cam di.> "i ~ cion 
orincioles are basic, be must respect the rl "it of peer*] ■ to :* "f»;r 
with us, to have different philosophical views of what education should 
be, to differ on procedures for carrying out any task. etc. for 
example, in one parent group discussion on man- Aging our own chi Iren, 
one mother raised the issue of giving a personality test in school 
(in this case it was the Gbrong Vocational Interest blank). 't: i coder 

handled this issue '</ stating the use of test:: > n our school h * ; not 
oeen the agreed upon topic for thi * evening teat we ha i come o : • scuss 
how we as parents are helping or trying *«o ’Ip our ov*p 'oung: sons. 

He could not resist adding that this particular test was one of the 
soundest tests for helping youth in vocational selection , t hat te p~-vont 
certainly did have the right to decide if nor particular c»*i id sroulu 
have the test, but he did not feel that any parent had the rigid to tell 
another oarent his child could not have the test. In other words, the. 

A / 

•roup leader tries to respect the right of every person * o hi • own views, 
but at the same time gently insists that we a .1 must accord or here tne 
same respect. Naturally, we are not always consistent on this score 
of respecting the rights of others and should encourage those who work 
closely with us to let us know if they feel wo are no'- **v; >ro o' 
over-stepping our bounds where taey are concerned. 



The following steps consitute the process: 

1 . 'lotting Acquainted 

2. Clarifying the Purooses 

3. Obtaining the Concensus on Topics 
Dealing with the Questions and Concerns 
Summarizing and Setting Stage for Later Relationship:: 



n 



t' 



I. GETTING ACQUAINTED 

If the group is 20 or less in number, it is both feasible and 
desirable to have each person .introduce themselves. If at all 
possible, ask for more than mere name and location from blue introduc- 
tions. Let us take a few eaamoles: 



X • 



Coffee Clutch for Senior Hii-h School Parents o 



! * px* 

» • *w * * 



-C»00 



Ask each member to introduce oneself by in ilea tin the rail ' the/ 
have in this scaool, the grade level, where this chil : com*:: in the 
family and the parent’s view of how tneir call'd is loin ; in this 
new school. From this bit of ex era discussion material she roar 
lender will be able to assess the level of concern, of involvement 
of parents and child, or post vV vo and negative feelings towar: the 
school, of potential areas of concern, "his apwroac** also offers 
each person a chance to say somethin*; and feel a pad of in - -roup. 
From this introduction approach the lend' r will he able to con tin :e 
with his plan for discussion or alter tr.e approach if it seem.; 
necessary. 

Coffee Clatch For Parents of a District Coming Up for a large 
Building Bond Flection 



Ask each member to introduce himself givin g the level of school 
their own youth is in, along with how Ion;; they have lived in the 
district. Since the discussion will likely center on the building 
needs and curriculum concerns involved, it is not necessary to get 
too deeDly involved with the background of each oarticipant. 



3. Teacher Meeting of First Year Teachers 

It is doubtful if a one crack meeting with new teachers is the best 
way to suoport new teachers, but regardless of the frequency of 
meetings, it is desirable to be sure the individuals are well 
acquainted. So, instead of beginning witn the problems ana concerns 
thejf are facing right now, it is best to give each one a chance to 
acquaint the others with his own views, and his own history. Thus, 
it is possible to ask each one to not only give a brief picture of 
where they were brought up, but also how they happened to become 
a teacher. This provides both the leader and the group members with 
a chance to see that people enter the teaching profession with 
widely varied attitudes. The leader will be able to gauge the .level 
of readiness and involvement that the group as a whole possesses 
and thus be able to time his helping the group climate to Sevelor, c 

In addition to help5.ng each member to get acquainted, the process 
of introductions provides the group leader with much opportunity to 
observe the members and how they are presenting themselves to this 
particular group. Eacn member should be encouraged to share sufficient 
of their own personal history that other members have a feeling of 
knowing them better, while this is going on the group leader will be 
listening closely to the level of trust, variations in trust, clearness 
of why people are attending, variations in motivation for coming, and 
clues for possible topics or discussion areas. 

II. CLARIFYING THC PURPOSES 



Regardless of how clear the purposes of the group rued in-* -iv/ bo, 
it is desirable to review them with the Lota?, grown . In o. one- j ho L 



ow 



type meeting it is permissible to have the leader olariXy <Ln a 
short statements the major purposes of trie meeting and go right into 



the discussion. The leader may wis . to cl-ar:.:/ the purposes o'* the 
meeting before beginning introductions. ?.e y . riles s of when the clar 
nicaaion as clone, it as ysiy essenaiaa ao h'./o trie aars of *,ne 
process well carried out. If feasible, it is ef V* /yo an _-v ;r .e group 
members ao indicate why such a meeting as t::is has b.-eo •/ . * what 
they feel the main purposes for -aeetin * may be . The danger to >e 
avoided is oO have t-ne leaner *ave soo length. r an czpl'irr; viov o " i * <k 
groups in words that are too at-.-* ract. 



For example : 

A 

I. Coffee Clatch for Senior High School ? :~-;r.ts o f * a Hoi. ‘i ; ’ ’caool 

The leader opens with: "Since it has been difficult to have our 

regular PTA meetings give parents a real chance to ask questions 
and explore problems with our staff, we have organized a series 
01 ten sessions, half at night and half in the morning. 

"This will be your opportunity as parents to ask Questions or 
xviisci issues Lfiieio may nuve oeen oi c on c 0 m to you* 3 in c e thene is 
oiten a tendency for a discussion to center on the first problem 
or question raised, I wish to ask e^ch one of you to come up 
waun one concern, quesuaon, or problem that you would like to hear 
discussed here." 



It is oiten advisable at this point to have pencils and small 
pads ready so you may have each one write down his answer and then 
share it. There is always a danger that the group will, in reporting 
concerns and problems, fcllcw the lead of the first talker and all 
appear to be agreeing on the major areas of concern, Secondly, 
with a full concensus of problems, it is possible for the leaders 
to help the group select the problems most common to all those in 
attendance and possibly arrange individual conferences for those 
few unique or personal concerns. 

In the case of the high school district preparing for a bona 
election, it is possible to go right from introductions to the 
purposes of the meeting. The leader ran state the purposes 



lr v. ; e are asking for the people to vote in the bond 
election, but we do want to provide -an opportunity for 
everyone of you to have all the facts and concerns 
relating to the bond issue. Since your being here indicates 
an interest and concern I’d like to hear from each one of 
you what you.;- main interest or concern is relating to the 
bond issue." 

III. OBTAINING CONCENSUS ON TOPICS 



The essential element in getting good involvement is to tan as 
many concerns of the group as possible. The tendency v;Vn a --o’tp 
is ;i ven the opportunity to ask questions z to have a kind o ' '’masfion 
and answo- between the leader *nd one person, and a noth- 



* * 
:r 



±t is difficult to know i f the first cue st ion or two that ccra- 
realty trie ones >h'iw are of mos t concern to the* r soul c - crrl' 
*^ny approach o'i"o enasies me ls?/;6r do -sir ~ co!'“iT.Tj " o : " • 
concerns or problems is do oe desired. 



no r 
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vv f ii>h a group -arger than twenty ^ it is usually uirat .^vir • 
oO hand out carus anu have eacr: individual. r? roi*:u *.r ^0'ic* n 

do;,n on c oar**a • , .c r have aoirr one \v •• if ^ ** . 

^roup o _ put‘/inf| people in .o snill Toupj oi fi'/t* r, - i «,f, 
members is also a joed wa y of obtain!:. : a lis: oi ionics or toxcerrs. 

i: *® lei’^er v.isnes go know ohe a:i:i concern** o f af. 
present and also wishes to know t^e variation oi* concerns . 

Procedures should he designed to attain this ~onl. 



IV. DdALiNG ,iri J*MS Q'JiiSTIOiJS i!D COIJC^a 



duestions or concerns requiring factual information srou2 « he 
answered as clearly anc. precisely as nossible. Pha :-:*»*v S r shosl : 
endeavor to answer questions openly and .honestly. i r o ~ example, in one 
small group parent discussion a member brings up the question, ,r .vhy 
did one district mail out the report cards this time when it hadn’t 
been done before? (District had .just gone to data processing oi 
earns.) I’his is going to cost '-^ 8 CQ for the school year.'* This 
question was answered by the following, ”i.e .-id mail them out this time, 
buo cheque art two tames they will not be mailed, he do plan to mail 
them out at one end of school. Obviously, most of you have r.r. *; rouble- 
getting to see your youngster’s report card, but this is not true for 
all parents, secondly, we are trying to balance the cost of milin** 
against the use of school time ir> getting the cards out and so 
actually experimenting at this time.” This clear cut answer satisfied 
che^ parent and indicated clearly that the leader was willing to nave 
anything questioned, that he would try to explain the thinkin : that 
had gone into the change, but that the change was not inviolate 

ano that they were eager to get additional views on reporting grades 
to parents. * ' ** 

Occasionally, a heckler or individual will bring up questions 
with a main view of upsetting or .heckling the group leader or the 
school. In a gentle raanner, the leader may Question the purpose of 
the question and then go ahead and try to dc.al with it honesil 7 . 

‘• e should never try to appear in a good light by hiding information 
or by evasion. A leader may always pass on a question. If he is asked 
a question that is inappropriate for the tonic and session, he in--/ s*-* 
so and go on to the next one. The procedure of concensus tak^nv is 
designed to limit sharply the opportunity for side-tracking a discussion 
or upsetting the group discussion. Basically, a group discussion *!s 
based upon the p .nciple of working together to solve^ issues or problems, 
therefore *&he leav. ?r attempts to structure the program as bf j in-' one of 
mutual responsibility. " ’ 

If ° ne t is trying to reach a large audience by sma?l meetings 
and with different leaders presiding over the 



sessions 



. t is most 



I f 



helpful to have as much of the information and data printed in advance. 
Tms provaaes a chance to keep the information riving consistent ans 
to meet some of she needs of indiviauals not .able to attend t.e 
j^ew- win^. aeactin^ v»it,n no s ‘_.x 1 i t 3* to a question, no matter now iiTit iliii,' 
it as, snould be avoided • One can best handle hecklin ; and nos til it 
^raps by avoiding arguments • when strong differences of opinion 
appear , uhe leader does not nave to convert the opposition. XL is 
our responsibility to share oar program and our efforts, but we do 
not have to have everyone agree ■ f v what we are doing. A leader 
can always assure opponents that tney certainly have a right to come 
pia raise questions, in fact, we feel that a loyal , dedicated opposition 
is one 01 the main values in a community. *.‘e s -Dull have <.s’c 
conviction that the needs and concerns c:* the youth of V-o school or 
community are the major concerns, that we arc* not concerned wit; 
protecting our flanks and sandbagging all remnants for the possibility 
of an unknown attack. 

A Quality in the leader that is most valuable here is a '*eep 
basic respect for people that differ with him. It is very difficult fo- 
an insecure counselor, teacher, or administrator to avoid tie-tendency ~ 
to try and cover up everything that might possibly be criticized. \ 
should try to^ help people understand what and how we are trying to run 
the school. Where basic differences in philosophy arise, we can 
accord those differing with us a basic respect and still remain firm 
m our own views. One 01 the most frequent errors is to think we 
are dei ending our philosophy of working with youth when in all truth 
we are also defending ineffective or poor performance. We should 
always be open to ways of improving performance. But when we differ 
basically with someone, then it is not a question of back in r down, 
but dearly agreeing to the basic differences. 

V. SUMMARIZING AMD SETTING STAGS K>R LATER RELATIONSHIPS 

One of our basic needs as human beings seems to evolve ground 
the need for relationships. This is one reason "why some poop.! e are 
atoached to opportunities to meet in small grouos. There is .1 rea] 
tendency when people have met in a small group discussion, re girdlesr; 
of the content or purpose of the group, and have had a very good 
discussion, to want this experience to be continued and repeated. 

It is upon this need and our deep commitminent to work closely with 

people that often leads to the selection of small group discussion as 
a choice for a particular program. 



So, in finishing a single group session the members should be 
given a brief summary of the topics covered and be assured that the 
&cnool or agency will certainly be giving careful consideration to 
the suggestions. Then a suggestion that since such meetings h '> vo 
seemed uo be so worthwhile that our organization is considering usin : 
them in a more regular fashion can be made. Pople want to heln us in 
any way tney can 5 they are vitally interested in the school how It 

g^^wing . I’ipst of ohe time they do not feel as though they h-’ve much 
^ ^ <hiey do have ideas do not know how to offer then to the 

school. Vie can build up good will and a good community suppo^'. b</ 
making arrangements T .or small gj'ou.p meetings jlh v/hica peop'-’ r ‘ , , 

express not only their concerns and problems, but their '-hi. I iron -mb 
ohs school. 






T? ?0 GUIDANCE 



IIA.JOR CONCLUSIONS IDENTIFIED BY PROJECT STAFF 

TF 2C- 1 . Guidance services are rarely present in the districts' 

elementary schools. 



TF 20- 2 



Guidance programs to or event problems from developing 
are missing, particularly at the elementary level even 
trough it is here they v:oulc be most effective. 
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TF 20- 



3» At the present tine a restricted number of students with 

special problems receive the focus of professional attention 
for guidance services • 

ii. The oenefits oi specialized training of guidance personnel 
are not being receiver! by all the staff and students in the 
district. 



TF 20- 5 



TF 20- 



j> • ihe guidance program in Fresno City Schools emphasizes 
diagnosis and treatment rather than prevention. 

6. Guidance personnel do not sufficiently involve teachers 
and particularly parents in their concern for personal 
and academic success of students. 



li? 20- 7. The majority of the high school guidance personnel spend 

too much time on clerical functions. 



TF 20- 8 



TF 20- 9, 



Students think of counselors as administrative assistants 
or”program changers.” 

The present counseling program is weak in providing vocation- 
al guidance at the secondary level. 



TF 20- 10. High school students find little or no opportunity to 
discuss in school the problems that better them. 

Ti? 20- 11. There is a need for a high school guidance program designed 
to systematically improve self-understanding of the 
student as to his talents, abilities, and achievements. 

TF 20- 12. A high proportion of the teachers in the district do not 
know very much about the guidance program. 

TF 20- 13o The NDSA Elementary Guidance Project, involving only six 
elementary schools, fits the preventative model very well 0 
This project is the most promising aspect of guidance in 
Fresno, 
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PROJECT DESIGN 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT PUBLICATIONS 



1 . Brainstorm - Needs Perceived by School Staff 

2. Speak-Up - Needs Perceived by Community 

3. Student Speak -Up - Needs Perceived by Secondary Students 

U. School Staffing 

5. Analysis of Achievement 

6. Problems Perceived by Educational Leadership 

County Schools Survey 

7. Vocational Occupational Needs Survey (published by County 

Regional Planning and Evaluation Center - EDICT) 

Other County School Needs Survey Reports (by EDICT) 



TASK FORCE 



Educational Content Fields 


10. 


Reading 


11. 


Language 


12. 


Mathematics 


13. 


Science 


Ili. 


Foreign Language 


15. 


Cultural Arts 


l6. 


Social Science 


17. 


Physical Education 



Other Educational Areas 

18. Teaching/Learning Process 

19. Special Education 

20. Guidance 
21 • Health 

22. Student Personnel 

23. Adult Education 

2iu Vocational Education 



Urban Physical Factors 

25. Urban Physical Factors 



Urban Social and Human Factors 

26. Relevance and Quality of 

Education for Minorities 

27. Special Needs of Mexican- 

Americans 

28. Special Needs of Negroes 



29 

30 

31 



Conclusions from Needs Assessment Publications 
Summary - Fresno Educational Needs Assessment 
The Process of Educational Planning 



